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have one president, the Archbishop; the
Prolocutor, who is chosen by the clergy,
cannot act till the Archbishop has approved
his appointment. In fact, the Archbishop
has an authority in the whole business that
would certainly have been attacked, and
probably reduced, % had Convocation been
actively and continuously engaged on practical
affairs. This unity of Convocation was a
sad clog upon the ambitions of the High
Church majority, who did their best to raise
themselves into a distinct and co-ordinate
body, with rights independent of those of the
bishops. The Lower House would then have
stood to the Upper as the Commons to the
Lords. There would have been two estates
of the clergy, and the lower would have
neutralized the higher. This case was urged
with ability and passion by Atterbury and
others, and was conclusively refuted by
Wake, yet the Tory majority in Parliament
voted that the false history of the matter
was the true one. In fact, Tory policy,
with the Pretender in the background, was
so intimately entwined with High Church
aims that when the brief dream of Tory
domination ended with the death of Anne,
it was almost inevitable that Convocation,
whose Lower House had become the mouth-